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1. Introductory Remarks. 


Before embarking on a tour of recent work, it 
may be useful to recall, for brief notice, those items 
of Sophoclean scholarship which, though they pre- 
cede the period with which we are concerned, may 
be regarded as still indispensable or highly valuable. 
Among editions, mention should be made of A. C. 
Pearson's Oxford text (1923, several times reprinted 
with corrections) and Siegfried Mekler’s Teubner 
text (1904), both competent editions, though neither 
contributes much of its own to the elucidation of the 
text of Sophocles. The Budé text of Paul Masqueray 
(1922 and 1924; now being replaced: see below, 
Section 2) is often sounder in its choice of readings. 
For the fragments, the three-volume edition by 
A. C. Pearson (Cambridge 1917) remains pre- 
eminent. It is as a commentary that Jebb’s celebrated 


1. The material of this survey is arranged in sections the 
scope of which is explained by the various section headings. 
Only a few points need clarification here. Wherever the 
order of plays is involved in the presentation of material, 
they are arranged as in Pearson's Oxford edition, which is 
the order of MS L; thus no chronological presumptions are 
made. Fragments are numbered according to Pearson's 
edition. Matters of textual criticism are put together in 
Section 5, while matters of interpretation affecting only 
one play are separated by plays, in the various parts of 
Section 7b. It is not acide to distinguish consistently 
between interpretation and textual criticism, but I have 
put in Section 5 only articles primarily devoted to the pro- 
posing or the defense of specific readings. 

Because recent books on Sophocles have incorporated 
the results of many special articles it has not seemed 
necessary, in a bibliography intended not for the Sophoclean 
specialist but for the use of classicists generally, to attempt 
to include all available material or to examine at length 
most of the material included. But I have tried to do 
justice to all studies that are of general interest or that 
present new and significant points. Unijustifiable omissions 
there certainly are, some doubtless through my own over- 
sight, and many because periodicals me Toor at have not 
been available to me. For the most part I have not thought 
it worth while to mention studies which I have not seen. 
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edition “(Cambridge 1883- 1896; OT® 1893, OC% 


1900, Anz* 1900, Phil? 1898) still is and long will 
be indispensable. Jebb’s text is not of great im- 
portance; he was a convinced “L man” with regard 
to MSS, and was not outstanding as an emender. 
But in exegesis he is still quite unmatched, and 
however much we may find his interpretations 
molded by the ideals and limited by the prejudices 
of his age, we can ill afford to neglect his comments 
at every debatable point, in his introductions, line- 
by-line notes, and appendices. 

When interpretation is in question, it is difficult 
to avoid subjective discrimination in deciding what 
is essential and what is not. I believe, however, that 
the nine books which I shall mention would be re- 
garded as at least among the essential books, by the 
majority of those competent to judge. Chronologi- 
cally first comes Tycho Wilamowitz's Die Drama- 
tische Technik des Sophokles (Berlin 1917). Tycho 
Wilamowitz’ contribution to Sophoclean criticism 


"Among Albin Lesky's bibliographies in the Amzeiger 


fiir die Altertumswissenschaft may gr veer his 
“Forschungsbericht iiber griechische Tragédie, 3 — 
okles,” in 2 (1949) 1-11, and “Griechische Tragidie,” 
(1952) 131-154, and 7 (1954) 130-152. Also of pot 
interest is T. B. L. Webster's chapter “Tragedy” in Fifty 
Years of Classical Scholarship, edited by Maurice Platnauer 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1954). Above all, of course, the 
annual volumes of L’ Année Philologique are to be con- 
sulted. 

A fairly extensive bibliography of Amsigone, for the 
preceding twenty-five years, with references arranged under 
various rubrics (editions, translations, text, in tions, 
etc.) appeared in Phoibos 2 (1947-1948) 85-111, by 
Christiane de Vieminck and René van Com lle, en- 
titled “Bibliographie analytique de Meee Sophocle.” 
In Alexander McKay's “Thirteen on Greek Tragedy,” 
CJ] 50 (1954-55) 43-47, eight of the thirteen are on 
Sophocles: Whitman, Opstelten, Ehrenberg, Waldock, 
Linforth on Ajax, Errandonea on the chorus of OC and 
Antig., and several translations. There are brief but cogent 
critical observations. 

The last report on Sophocles in Bursian's Jabresbericht 
was in Bd. 277 (1942) 1-72 by A. von Blumenthal, 
covering the literature 1936-1938. 
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has by now been built into the edifice of common 
critical opinion, and the excesses of his views have 
been criticized enough. But the book is still im- 
portant for the student of Sophocles, because of 
its independence, freshness, and analytical power. 
Its thesis, in brief, is that Sophocles’ dramatic 
technique consists of the presentation of a series of 
individually effective and brilliant scenes, often at 
the expense of consistency in characterization and 
in the dramatic form as a whole. As later critics 
have seen, he overrates the importance of some of 
the problems of structure and psychology which he 
raises; it is often quite easy to find satisfactory 
answers to what he presented as serious inconsis- 
tencies. Yet, because the book examines the text 
of the plays with minute attention and rigorous 
skill, it is still required reading, or something very 
near it, in the study of Sophoclean drama. Its con- 
clusions are not supportable, but its analysis of the 
plays is highly valuable. 

Heinrich Weinstock’s Sophokles (Leipzig 1931; 
3rd ed. Wuppertal 1948) is admittedly deeply in- 
fluenced by modern German philosophical ideas 
(especially those of Martin Heidegger), and often 
adopts a more metaphysical attitude toward such 
general problems as the nature of suffering and guilt, 
and the relationship between deity and man, than ap- 
plies explicitly to Sophocles’ dramatic approach. Yet 
the book is full of pertinent and sensitive observa- 
tions on various aspects of Sophocles’ dramatic art 
and purpose, and is particularly noteworthy for its 
fine studies of several major Sophoclean characters. 
Weinstock makes no attempt to trace a chronological 
development in Sophoclean drama, nor to relate the 
plays to their times; he takes the plays in the order 
that suits his purposes as an essayist. Essays on 
each of the plays are followed by general essays 
on Tragedy, Deity, and other relevant subjects. 

Karl Reinhardt’s Sophokles (Frankfurt-a.-M. 
1933; 3rd ed. 1947) is probably the most influential 
of all modern criticisms of Sophocles. Reinharde, 
better than any other critic, points out a coherent 
and meaningful development of style and tragic type 
in the seven plays, from an inturned, personal, 
isolated tragedy of fate in Ajax and Trachiniae, to 
an outward tragedy wherein there is true interplay 
of personality, as in Philoctetes. The book is par- 


2. A major innovation of the book is its placing of 
Trachiniae chronologically second, after Ajax, on grounds 
of structure and tragic type, an innovation that has since 
received confirmation from Earp’s stylistic study (see below, 
Section 6). 

3. One deviation from conservatism is P.'s dating of the 
plays, to which he devotes several long and unconvincing 
appendices: Ajax is dated to 431, OT to 414-411, Electra 
to 409, 


ticularly valuable for its perception of an intimate 
relation between details of structure and character- 
drawing and the philosophical purposes of the poet.* 
The book consists mainly of essays on the seven 
plays, but is closely unified because R. fixes at- 
tention on similarities and developments from play 
to play. 

Gennaro Perrotta’s Sofocle (Messina-Milano 
1935) is an attractively written and genial book. 
One is not conscious of reading in it much that is 
new in Sophoclean criticism, nor does it compel by 
trenchancy of argument; yet it is permeated with 
a logical and sensitive appreciation of passage after 
passage that gives the book a lasting value as a 
mature and shrewd understanding of Sophoclean art.3 
P. distinguishes two types of Sophoclean drama: 
Antigone and Ajax are concerned with moral prob- 
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lems, and the wrong-doers suffer; in the other plays 
moral problems are disregarded and the innocent 
suffer. But the moral lesson is the same throughout: 
piety and moderation are the supreme virtues. 


T. B. L. Webster’s An Introduction to Sophocles 
(Oxford 1936) is a book of eight essays on various 
subjects relevant to the study of Sophocles. As a 
reviewer pointed out, the book might better have 
been called “Studies in Sophocles.” A great many 
fruitful suggestions are made concerning matters of 
technique in the construction of the plays and the 
display of character, and on external considerations 
of Sophocles’ life and the chronology of his plays. 


C. M. Bowra’s Sophoclean Tragedy (Oxford 
1944) gives a serits of long, careful, and perceptive 
analyses of the seven plays, with a great many 
valuable insights into the meaning of features of 
structure and characterization, The book has been 
justly criticized for its somewhat obsessive concern 
with specific moral lessons to be found in the plays. 
Bowra believes Sophocles to have been primarily a 
dramatist of pious religious ideas, convinced of the 
weakness of man, the faultiness of the tragic heroes, 
the rigorous control of the gods, and the prime 
value of humility. Concentration on this theme gives 


to the general impression made by the book a 
certain lack of balance, but in many aspects of 
analysis, particularly structural, this is one of the 
most valuable of all recent works on Sophocles. 


Out of many books embracing Sophoclean drama 
within a wider scope, I name three of special value. 
Max Pohlenz’s Die griechische Tragédie (Leipzig 
1930; 2nd ed. Gottingen 1954) is a scholarly and 
wise book, paying especially close attention to the 
relation between tragedy and the general intellectual 
developments in fifth-century Athens. There are 
summaries and analyses of all plays, and a separate 
volume of valuable scholarly notes. H. D. F. Kitto’s 
Greek Tragedy (London 1939; 2nd ed. 1950) follows 
essentially a literary approach: co determine what 
analysis of the form of a play reveals about the 
playwright’s purpose. It ‘s a percipient and lively 
book, with interesting and independent suggestions 
concerning the problems of structure and character- 
ization. Wilhelm Schmid’s essay on Sophocles* is 
designed, like the whole of Schmid-Stahlin, to give 
information rather than to criticize literature and it 
is the fullest source of information on every aspect 
of Sophoclean study: Sophocles’ life, dates and 
number of plays, stylistic facts, religious and _philo- 


4. Ww. Schmid-O. Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur \l (Hbch. d. Altertumsw. V1.i.2; Miinchen: Beck, 


1934) 309-514. 


sophical outlook, views on traditional problems of 
interpretation in each of the plays, and so forth. 


2. Editions 

The first volume of a new Budé text has ap- 
peared (Paris 1955), containing Trachiniae and 
Antigone, text established by Alphonse Dain, trans- 
lation by Paul Mazon. This will replace Masqueray’'s 
text. For other than French readers, interest will be 
mainly in Dain’s text and, above all, in his analysis 
of the text history. I therefore defer comment on 
this edition until Section 4. 


Texts of Antigone (1945), Trachiniae (1946), 
and Philoctetes (1946) have appeared, edited by 
J. C. Kamerbeek (Leiden: Brill), parts of a series 
for school use. The text is Pearson's, with the few 
deviations from it listed in the Introduction. Each 
text has a brief introduction and notes, which are 
chiefly grammatical helps. One more text by 
Kamerbeek, of Ajax, is of quite a different order, 
forming Part I of a projected edition, with extensive 
commentary, of the plays. The commentary is in 
English translation by H. Schreuder, revised by A. 
Parker. The Ajax volume, consisting of commentary 
only, appeared in 1953 (Leiden: Brill). Kamerbeek 
had originally planned text and commentary in the 
same volume for each play, but decided, in view of 
current studies of the text of Sophocles (see below, 
Section 4), to withhold publication of a text until 
the situation becomes more settled. Meanwhile, K.’s 
commentary is based on Pearson's text, with dif- 
ferences of reading noted as in the school-text series. 
When completed, this will be the most ambitious 
commentary on Sophocles since Jebb’s. Its general 
plan is comparable (pending, at least, publication 
of the text) with the Oxford Euripides series based 
on Murray's text: brief introduction and fairly 
voluminous exegetical line-by-line notes. The intro- 
duction presents nothing markedly original in in- 
terpretation; the notes are on the whole aids to the 
literal interpretation of the text. There is nothing 
on the metres. I should say that the performance as 
a whole is not as good as the best of the Oxford 
Euripides series. The translator's English is rather 
shaky in places. Of K.’s considerable merits as a 
text critic there are some specific examples below 
(Section 5). 


In the Swiss school-text series Editiones Hel- 
veticae, two Sophocles volumes have appeared, Antig. 
(1946) and OT (1946), both edited by B. Wyss, 





Prof, Kirkwood’s article is the seventeenth in 
the CW series of surveys of recent work in the 
various fields of classical scholarship and teaching. 
See CW 50 (1956-57) 35, 135. 
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published at Basel by Helbing and Lichtenhahn. 
Mario Untersteiner's Aiace, with introduction and 
commentary (Milan: Signorelli, 1946) is an abridged 
re-issue of a book first published in 1933.5 
3. Translations 

Stimulated by a steady and increasing demand 
for inexpensive versions of Greek tragedy for uni- 
versity courses in literature and for consumption by 
the general reader, numerous translations of all 
three tragic poets, and in recent years especially of 
Sophocles, have appeared, in both prose and verse, 
and in varying degrees of literalness. Among recent 
paper-bound Sophocles versions are the following 
(sometimes including versions of plays previously 
issued separately): translated by E. F. Watling, 
The Theban Plays (containing OT, OC, and Antig.) 
and Sophocles: Electra and Other Plays (containing 
also Aj., Trach., and Philoc.) published at London, 
in 1947 and 1953 respectively, in the “Penguin 
Classics” series; under the editorship of David Grene 
and Richmond Lattimore, Sophocles: Oedipus the 
King, Oedipus at Colonus, Antigone, translated by 
David Grene, Robert Fitzgerald, and Elizabeth 
Wyckoff respectively (Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 
1954 [“The Complete Greek Tragedy”] ); versions 
of the Oedipus plays and Antigone by Dudley Fitts 
and Robert Fitzgerald in Sophocles, The Oedipus 
Cycle (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1954, [“Harvest 
Books” ] ). 


Though it has been alleged that Mr. T. S. Eliot 
demolished Professor Gilbert Murray thirty years 
ago as a translator of Greek tragedy by his essay 
“Euripides and Mr. Murray,” Murray and his large 
public seem unaware of this catastrophe, and Murray 
versions continue to appear and to be read in quan- 
tities, including two recent Sophocles versions: 
Sophocles: The Wife of Heracles (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1947), which is a translation of Trachiniae, 
and Oedipus at Colonus (same publisher, 1948). In 
F. L. Lucas’s Greek Drama for Everyman (London: 
Dent, 1954) there are translations of Antigone 
and OT. Ezra Pound’s Women of Trachis (London: 
Spearman, 1956) is often freakish but sometimes 
powerful. 


5. Other recent single-play editions include: Oe¢dipe-Roi 
ou Le Péché d’Intelligence, Texte comm. par Emile Janssens 


(Namur: Wesmael-Charlier, 1953); Filottete ed. A. Taccone 
(Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 1948); Asace, introd. e com- 
mento di V. de Falco, 3rd ed. rev. (Napoli: Libreria 
Scientifica, 1950); Le Trachinie, ed. Giuseppe Schiassi con 
introd. e commento (Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 1953). 


6. Among other versions of single plays are the following: 
The Antigone of Sophocles by F. K. Smith (London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 1950), The Philoctetes of Sophocles 
by Kathleen Freeman (London: Muller, 1948), Oedipus 


4. Text History, MSS, Scholia 


The learned and industrious hand of Alexander 
Turyn, having previously occupied itself with the 
text of Pindar and Aeschylus, to the benefit of both, 
has for some years been busy with Sophocles, and 
three related studies, which may be epochal for the 
study of Sophocles’ text, have resulted from these 
labors.? The degradation of A is the most important 
change suggested by Turyn’s work; and in this he 
has not been followed unreservedly by other author- 
ities. Even, however, if A deserves a better place 
than Turyn allows it, the old critical apparatus of 
Sophoclean editions, such as Pearson's citation-for- 
mula “L-A-rec.” is clearly antiquated. What is 
needed now in an apparatus is a report of the lambda 
reading and the rho reading, plus whatever else is 
pertinent: A, perhaps, and sometimes readings from 
other MSS. Turyn’s work, it should be noted, de- 
pends in part on V. de Marco’s recognition, in 1936, 
of the rho-family. 


Robert Aubreton, Démétrius Triclinius et les 
recensions médiévales de Sophocle (Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1949), is mainly concerned with identifying 


at Colonus by R. C. Trevelyan (Cambridge U. P., 1946), 
and The Oedipus at Colonus, the Greek text performed at 
Cambridge, February, 1950, with a verse translation by 
J. T. Sheppard (Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes, 1949). 
7. “The Manuscripts of Sophocles,” Traditio 2 (1944) 
1-41, “The Sophocles Recension of Manuel Moschopulos,” 
TAPA 80 (1949) 94-173, and Studies in the Manuscript 
Tradition of the Tragedies of Sophocles (Urbana: U. of 
Illinois Press, 1952 [“Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature,” 36.1-2]). Im the first of these, Turyn com- 
piles and describes more than twice as many Sophocles 
MSS as had been previously studied. The conclusions of 
the other two studies may be summarized as follows: 

(a) There is a two-fold tradition, the lembda-family 
and the rho-family, stemming from a single 9/10th cen- 
tury minuscule archetype; the lambda-family is represented 
only by L (Florence, Laur. 32.9) and the Leiden palimp- 
sest; the rho-family by G (Florence, Conv. Soppr. 152), 
Q (Paris, Suppi. gr. 109), M (Scholia only) and R 
(Vatican. gr. 2291 from which this “Roman” group is 
named, because R, though late [15th c.], is the most com- 
plete MS of it). 

(b) There are two groups of MSS, phi and psi, of 
composite origin but largely based on the two old traditions. 

(c) There is the Paris class, named from the famous 
MS A (Paris. 2712), said by Turyn to be a Moschopulean 
MS for the Byzantine triad of Aj., El., OT, but to follow 
lambda for Antig. and OC, and to follow rho for Trach. 
and Phil. Independent Paris readings are declared to be 
Byzantine interpolations. Probably the most important and 
least contestable of all Turyn's observations is that the 
scribe of A made numerous corrections in L; Turyn de- 
clares that the writing is unquestionably the same hand, 
and Dain, whose views will be mentioned below, concurs 
in this identification. 

(d) All other MSS are considered by Turyn to be 
the result of Byzantine or later editorial work, of virtually 
no independent value for the text. 
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and describing Triclinius’ work: his metrical analyses 
and notes, introductions, and brief exegetical notes. 
Triclinius’ contributions, he finds, lie mainly in his 
metrical anaylses and his recension of the text. The 
great importance of Triclinius’ text for Sophoclean 
text-history arises from the fact that the edition of 
Turnebus (1553) was based on the Triclinian MS T, 
and Turnebus’ edition dominated Sophoclean studies, 
in spite of some dissenters, until Brunck’s edition in 
1786. In general, when Aubreton and Turyn, who 
worked independently of each other, cross paths, they 
are in fairly close areement, but Aubreton does not 
doubt independent value of A.® 


H. J. Scheltema, “De codice Sophocleo Lug- 
dunensi,” Mnemosyne, ser. 4, 2 (1949) 132-137, 
reports on his collation of the Leiden palimpsest 
made with the help of ultra-violet rays. His full 
description of the MS is deposited in the Leiden 
library, and only readings of special interest are 
published in this article. Scheltema reports that the 
palimpsest generally agrees with L, but sometimes 
abandons it for readings found in A, and has few 
readings independent of either aside from errors. It 
has scholia and hypotheses, not collated by Scheltema, 
but he thinks them identical with those of L. Irigoin, 
“Le palimpseste de Sophocle,” REG 64 (1951) 443- 
455, examines the MS anew, gives a full palaeo- 
graphical description of it, and dates it to the second 
half of the 10th century (same as L); he believes 
that L and the palimpsest had a common model, 
and hence were very closely related. 


Scholia in Sophoclis Oedipum Coloneum, edited 
by Vittorio de Marco (Rome: Bretschneider, 1952), 
is based on MSS L, R, and M. De Marco does not 
use A, though he emphasizes that in the text of the 
play, ot in the scholia, A often alone preserves the 
right reading (thus, presumably, disagreeing with 
Turyn’s assessment of A). De Marco divides the 
scholia into (a) excerpts from the commentary of 
Didymus Chalcenterus — mostly notes on Attic 
myth, history, and religion — condensed, altered, 
and added to by Salustius, (b) rhetorical notes from 


8. There is an excellent review of Turyn’s TAPA article 
and Aubreton’s work by Jean Irigoin in REG 64 (1951) 
382-386, and an even more searching study of the whole 
of Turyn's Sophocles work by the same scholar in REG 
67 (1954) 507-511. Irigoin does not believe that Turyn 
has succeeded in establishing a “closed” tradition of two 
ancient families only, going back to a minuscule archetype. 
Irigoin believes that other MSS than the /ambda and rho 
groups, especially the Paris group (led by A), represent 
in part at least a separate tradition. Irigoin criticizes Turyn 
also for a tendency to ascribe readings to Byzantine MSS 
when they are found in Byzantine MSS but may be pre- 
Byzantine. At the same time, Irigoin emphasizes the very 
great contributions made by Turyn to Sophoclean text 
history. 


an unknown source, and (c) grammatical notes, 
probably made by schoolmasters.® 


Finally, a few words about the above-mentioned 
new Budé volume. It is gratifying to find that the 
extent of agreement between Dain and the other 
recent critics, especially Turyn and De Marco, is 
large. It would appear that something like a stabi- 
lized view of the history of Sophocles’ text is in 
sight. We have come from the old, nineteenth- 
century view whereby L was supreme, through the 
shared pre-eminence of L and A (which underlay 
Masqueray’s text as well as Pearson’s), to a trium- 
virate: the Laurentian family (which means, virtually, 
L), the Roman family (of which only R has the 
whole text), and the Paris family, principally A. 
A striking feature of this new edition is the dating 
of Trachiniae as the earliest of the plays, with 
Antigone second. There are brief but trenchant 
literary analyses by Mazon introducing each of the 
plays. 

5. Textual criticism™Y. 

A. Y. Campbell, the dean of emenders, turns his 
keen and imaginative insight to Sophoclean text- 
problems in three articles, CQ 42 (1948) 102-104, 
48 (1954) 1-15, and 50 (1956) 54-55, discussing 
a number of passages in OT and OC; his best notes 
are on OT 44-45 and the difficult passage OT 216- 
229. Paul Mazon’s “Notes sur Sophocle,” RPb 25 
(1951) 7-17, treat passages in Trach., Antig., Aj, 
OT, and OC, including some famous cruces. E. L. B. 
Meurig Davies, “Notes on Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides,” REG 61 (1948) 358-366, has comments 


9. Mario Untersteiner has notes on the scholia to OC and 
comments on de Marco's edition in two articles in Patdeia 
8 (1953) 94-96 and 257-259. 


10. The status of A is not wholly agreed upon. Dain 


grants that is was much altered Byzantine correctors, 
but maintains, against Turyn, that it represents a separate 
pre-Byzantine tradition. (Here Dain and de Marco 
against Turyn.) Dain believes that all three traditions 
come from an ar of the fourth or fifth century. 
L was copied directly fron an uncial MS that must have 
been written soon after the archetype. Dain has a masterly 
description of the features and characteristics of L. The 
second family (G, R, Q, M) does not come from the 
same uncial prototype as L, but from one closely related, 
representing the same recension of the text. The third 
family (A. U, Y) probably descends from an ancient MS 
upon whi} a Byzantine scholar copied the results of his 
own philological work. For the text of Trach. and Antig. 
Dain has used L, the Leiden palimpsest, R, and A, rarely 
citing other MSS and the relevant papyri. 


11. Articles discussing in more than one play are 
put first in this meee ge ee by articles dealing with 
one play only, arranged in the usual order of plays. I have 
made no attempt to discuss points of text, though | have 
in some cases expressed an opinion on the probability of 
conjectures. 
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on the text of Antig. 746, Trach. 234-235, fr. 511, 
no new readings. L. Radermacher, “Anmerkungen 
zum Philokter und Oedipus Coloneus,” RbM 93 
(1950) 158-169, gives explanatory notes on individ- 
ual words and phrases in the following passages: 
Phil. 126-127, 446-450, 601-602, OC 45, 66, 75-77, 
288-289, 319-321, 383-384, 495-496, 500-502, 710- 
711, 789-790, 1698. Hugh Lloyd-Jones, CQ 48 
(1954) 91-95, offers a clever suggestion for El. 
1087, improbable conjectures in Antig. 753 and OC 
945-946, a good interpretation of Trach. 94-102, 
and a doubrful interpretation of Trach. 192. There 
are numerous emendations, including passages in all 
seven plays, along with emendations in the other 
dramatists and in many other authors, in John 
Jackson's brilliant Marginalia Scaenica (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1955). The level of 
probability of Jackson's conjectures, throughout the 
book, is extraordinarily high. 


Ajax. J. C. Kamerbeek, “Sophocilea _ IIil,” 
Mnemosyne, ser. 4, 3 (1950) 12-20, has notes on 
four passages in Aj. with one modest emendation 
and a luminous note on the antistrophe 706-718, 
urging retention of te kai phlegei on the basis of 
echoes in this passage of Ajax’s preceding speech. 

Electra. G. A. Longman, “Sophocles, Electra 
1478," CR 68 (1954) 192-194, defends the reading 
of the MSS, which most editors abandon for a con- 
jecture by Tyrwhitt; a parallel for the thought is 
adduced from Choeph. 886. A. D. Fitton-Brown, 
CQ 50 (1956) 38-39, discusses the interpretation 
of 42-43 and 913-914, and ascribes 610-611 to 
Electra. 

Oedipus Tyrannus. The opening lines are dis- 
cussed by Fitton-Brown in “Oedipus and the Dele- 
gation,” CR 66 (1952) 2-4; it is argued that Oedipus 
is not addressing the Theban people at large as 
“children,” but that the delegation is predominantly 
youthful; an emendation of line 1 is proposed. 

Antigone. In “Sopboclea 1,’ Mnemosyne ser. 3, 
12 (1945) 313-317, Kamerbeek, who reveals a good 
eye for the dramatic implications of imagery, ob- 
serves: “non semper viri docti satis vident unam 
eandemque metaphoram in longiore contextu saepe 
continuari aut iterum vel tertium usurpari a poetis. 
Immo vero imago in mente poetae remanet et 
clocutionem eius regit.” He applies this observation 
to the interpretation of Antig, 189-190, 958-959, and 
1272-1275. He also emends, partly after Hermann, 
Antig. 1301. J. D. Meerwaldt, in “Ad Antigones 
exordium,” Mnemosyne, ser. 4, 1 (1948) 284-293, 
proposes a mew reading in line 2, and adds yet 
another suggestion for the vexed atés in line 4: 
akés (genitive of aké, rare feminine gemella of 


akos). Another desperate passage of this play is 
tackled by Ralph Marcus, “On Sophocles Antigone 
23-25,” CP 49 (1954) 258, but his solution is not 
convincing. S. M. Adams, “Notes on Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon, and Sophocles, Antigone,’ CR 69 
(1955) 132-134: on lines 599-603. In 601 katauane 
(the dust “withered” or “dried up” the root) and 
phonia ate proposed; in 602 hama. Victor Coulon, 
“Notes critiques et exégétiques sur divers passages 
controversés d’ Aristophane et sur Sophocle, Antigone 
613-614,” REG 66 (1953) 34-55, defends and ex- 
plains panteles, 614. 

Trachiniae. A. H. Coxon, “The melos apo skénés 
in Sophocles’ Trachiniae (ll. 1004-1043),” CR 61 
(1947) 69-72, criticizes the usual metrical arrange- 
ment of the passage and makes 1004-1017 strophe, 


1024-1043 antistrophe, simplifying the system of 


responsion. 

Philoctetes. Kamerbeek, “Sophoclea I,’ Mnemo- 
syne, ser. 4, 1 (1948) 198-204, discusses at length 
the meaning of enthéros, Phil. 698, and argues that 
the wound of Philoctetes is related to the hero's 
daimon. 


Oedipus at Colonus. 1. M. Linforth, “Notes on 
Ocdipus at Colonus,” Studies in Honour of Gilbert 
Norwood, ed. M. E. White (Toronto: U. of Toronto 
Press, 1952) 68-75, gives a not quite clear interpre- 
tation of 129-133, an interesting and deliberately 
inconclusive interpretation of 1211-1214, and a con- 
vincing defence of Reisig’s reading at 1752 (which 
is followed by Jebb but not by Pearson). 


Fragments. Three articles deal with fr. 576: B. 
Gentili, SIFC 21 (1946) 101-104, urges retention 
of the MSS reading mastig’ in line 5, though Nauck 
and Pearson both have in its place a conjecture of 
Lobeck and Ellendt. L. Alfonsi, REA 49 (1947) 
228-234, adds convincing support to Gentili’s argu- 
ment by adducing a number of ancient reminiscences 


of the passage. J. C. Kamerbeek, “A propos du 
fragment 666N2 de Sophocle,” REA 50 (1948) 
209-210, agrees with Gentili as to the reading, but 
proposes a different interpretation of the sentence. 
— J. A. Notopoulos, “Mousais, Schol. Oedipus Col. 
100,” CW 39 (1945-1946) 46, confirms, from 
Plutarch and an inscription, the L reading of the 
scholium on OC 100. 


6. Language and Style 

The Style of Sophocles (Cambridge 1944), by 
F. R. Earp, consists basically of a group of diction 
studies: words found in one play only, words found 
in Sophocles only, figures of speech, etc. On the 
basis of such analysis Earp finds that Sophocles’ style 


progressed from being “conventional and still 
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modelled in part on Aeschylus to (a style) more 
individual and natural. The chief marks of the 
early style in diction are a somewhat longer number 
of striking heavy compounds and bold formations 
of other kinds.” There is more onkos in the early 
style, more elaborate periphrases and other amplifi- 
cations; “the dialogue as a whole is slower and 
more leisurely, and less dramatic.” Earp dates Trach. 
second, after Aj., on the basis of stylistic evidence. 
As Earp says, his study is incomplete and his findings 
inconclusive. But it remains much the most com- 
prehensive study of Sophoclean style, and is a careful 
and competent work of analysis. Its conclusions de- 
serve respectful consideration. 


P. T. Stevens, “Colloquial Expressions in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles,” CQ 39 (1945) 95-105, lists eighty- 
four examples of colloquial diction in the seven 
plays of Sophocles, and finds that they are used 
sometimes to lighten the tone of a dialogue, some- 
times to characterize an “inferior” character. He 
lists colloquialisms under several headings, including 
Exaggeration, Emphasis, Understatement, and Irony. 
His understanding of the term colloquialism is rather 
broad. Another study of Sophoclean language is 
J. C F. Nuchelmans’ book, Die Nomina des 
sophokleischen Wortschatzes: Vorarbeiten zu einer 
sprachgeschichtlichen und _ stylistischen Analyse 
(Utrecht 1949). The author groups, by morpho- 
logical types, all nouns and adjectives used by 
Sophocles: verbal adjectives, agency nouns of various 
forms, types of compounds etc. Each type is ac- 
companied by notes on its linguistic history, and 
there are numerous bibliographical references. This 
is an admirable and laborious work of organization, 
intended as a background for style study (the word 
Vorarbeiten in the subtitle is to be taken seriously ), 
and does not itself offer any conclusions on Sophocles’ 


style. 


Two linguistic works on Greek tragedy in general 
may be briefly mentioned: G. Bjérck, Das alpha 
impurum und die tragische Kunstsprache: Attische 
Wort- und Stilstudien (“Acta Societatis Litterarum 
Humaniorum Upsaliensis,” 39.1; Uppsala 1950), 
makes an exhaustive study of the use of long alpha 
for eta in Attic tragedy and concludes that in the 
lyrics, long alpha for eta is a deliberate Doricism, a 
use of unassimilated foreign forms for Attic words 
as a poetic device. In the dialogue, long alpha is 
used only when the word in question can have this 
form always, and is not artificially inserted in what 
are otherwise true Attic forms. Leif Bergson, “The 
Omitted Augment in the Messengers’ Speeches of 
Greek Tragedy,” Eranos 51 (1953) 121-128, argues 
that there is no sufficient basis for the theory that 


omission of augment in messengers’ speeches is an 
intentional reminiscence of epic style. 


On a more general matter of style is L. A. Post's 
“Aeschylean omkos in Sophocles and Aristotle,” 
TAPA 88 (1947) 242-251. Post proposes onkos at 
Poetics 1456a2 (for the missing type of tragedy in 
that passage) and speculates on the connection be- 
tween this Aristotelian passage and the report in 
Plutarch’s De profectibus in virtute of Sophocles’ 
statement of the stages of his tragic style. 


7a. Interpretation: General. 

Wolfgang Schadewaldt’s Sophokles und das Leid 
(Potsdam 1947) will serve very well to introduce 
our survey of interpretative criticism. Though its 
1947 appearance was its third edition, it is in 
harmony with the interests and approach that 
characterize works of interpretation falling within 
the period that primarily concerns us. Schadewaldt's 
celebrated and attractive monograph ponders the 
problem of how we are to relate the tradition of 
Sophoclean serenity and good cheer to the indu- 
bitable fact that Sophocles in his tragedies presents 
human suffering in its most overwhelming and in- 
escapable form: “Dem freudigen Sophokles, dem 
Gorterliebling, war es vorbehalten, das Leiden so als 
innere Not ohne Ausweg zu sehen und zu gestalten.” 
Sch.’s answer is that in Sophoclean drama suffering 
has profound beauty. It is not suffering as discipline, 
or as a demonstration of deity's might; it is suffering 
as the revelation of a man’s inmost nature and 
greatness: “Im Leiden entscheidet der Mensch sich 
ganz zu den was Ewiges an ihn ist.” 


Also in 1947 there appeared a monograph by 
J. T. Sheppard, The Wisdom of Sophocles (London: 
Allen and Unwin). This is an essay on the 
Sophoclean spirit, with brief comments on Sophocles’ 
life and on each of the plays. Though Sheppard 
begins and ends by speaking of Sophoclean “serenity,” 
most of the comments suggest rather an attitude of 
grim, resigned sorrow for the human lot. But 
Sophocles is seen as maintaining throughout, in spite 
of many sojourns in “the valley of the shadow,” a 
belief in the value of human nobility, and a refusal 
to allow his recognition of the grimness of life to 
obliterate its beauties. Most of the specific com- 
ments on the plays are borrowed from Sheppard's 
earlier studies of Sophocles. 


Next in temporal sequence comes J.C. Opstelten’s 
Sophocles and Greek Pessimism, though the English 
translation by J. A. Ross (Amsterdam: Noord-Holl. ) 
did not appear until 1952. Opstelten’s book is aimed 
at describing Sophocles rather than his plays, though 
of course its main evidence and main area of con- 
centration are necessarily the plays. This is a learned 
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book, carefully documented from a variety of sources 
(on Greek tragedy, ancient and modern philosophy, 
the nature of pessimism, the Greek spirit, etc.). 
There is much wisdom in it, and its conclusions are 
valuable for understanding “Sophoclean tragedy,” so 
far as that elusive matter can be considered a com- 
prehensible entity; it is less valuable for under- 
standing the tragedies. The argument is briefly as 
follows: There is in Sophoclean tragedy a strpng 
vein of pessimism, because Sophocles is convinced 
of the insignificance of man and the delusiveness of 
human ambition and seeming greatness. Yet there 
is in Sophocles also a powerful and warm recognition 
of the dignity and value of human areté. Sophocles 
“sees dignity and heroism in human endeavour 
clashing with . . . powers which say to it “Thus 
far and no farther’; so man in Sophocles becomes 
insignificant in spite of his heroic endeavours and 
although we fear or pity him, we can never despise 
him.” In Aeschylus the rule of life is “act, incur 
guilt, suffer and then grow wise”; in Sophocles it 
is “do not act, for you are caught in the toils of 
delusion.” This is the pessimism of Sophocles. 
Opstelten keeps coming back to the conflict between 
the pessimism of outlook and the recognition of 
the value of areté which he finds in Sophocles, and 
concludes that the pessimism is modified by a kind 
of optimism. Sophocles was a “pessimist in his 
rational insight, an optimist by temperament.” Char- 
acters such as Odysseus in Ajax and Theseus in OC 
represent the poet's insight, the tragic heroes repre- 
sent his temperament. But to reduce Opstelten’s 
argument to such over-facile summaries does not do 
it justice. The book is very rich in insights into 
aspects of Sophoclean tragedy, and is almost every- 
where carefully and well thought out. 


Working from many of the same observations 
about Sophoclean tragedy as Opstelten’s book, and 
arriving at very different conclusions, is Cedric H. 
Whitman's Sophocles, A Study in Heroic Humanism 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 1951). Whitman be- 
lieves that the true action of every Sophoclean play 
lies in the behavior and the will of the tragic hero. 
Every Sophoclean tragic hero is an example of areté, 
and the disaster or trials which he encounters are 
the result of the clash between his areté and the 
imperfections of other human beings, the traditional 
gods, and life itself. True divinity is not in the 
conventional Olympian figures, but in the indomi- 
table will of the struggling hero. Thus what many 
critics take to be the hero's faults are in fact not 
faults at all but signs of a perfectness that inevitably 
conflicts with the blindness and wrongness of life 
about him. The chorus and the “normal” characters 


are only a framework to set off by contrast the 
unique greatness of the hero. 


Whitman is thus a strenuous partisan of one 
side of the conflict that Opstelten and others have 
seen in Sophoclean drama.* His book has the 
verve and excitement of partisanship and it has also 
the onesidedness of outlook and extravagance of in- 
terpretation that are likely to accompany a partisan 
view. Whitman gives the most outspoken and un- 
compromising presentation of a view of Sophocles 
tnat has had a good deal of influence on the inter- 
pretation of Sophocles for the past thirty years or so. 
He somewhat exaggerates the originality of his ap- 
proach and is inclined to speak as though critics 
before him, with few exceptions, had been content 
with a crass formula of sin-and-punishment for their 
understanding of Sophocles. The chief value of the 
book lies in the fact that it is a clear, trenchant, 
enthusiastic, and eloquent statement of a point of 
view. But this view alone is not likely to win lasting 
favor as an interpretation of Sophocles. It needs to 
be balanced by other considerations and other em- 
phases. The path of interpretation might lie some- 
where between Whitman's book on one side and 
Bowra’s on the other. 


In the same year that Whitman proposed his 
interpretation there appeared a book that aimed to 
blast all interpretation of Sophocles from the face 
of the earth. Sophocles the Dramatist, by A. J. A. 
Waldock (Cambridge: University Press, 1951) is 
thoroughly iconoclastic, and in its vigor, indepen- 
dence, and analytical force it breathes the spirit of 
Tycho Wilamowitz. Waldock will have none of the 
scholar’s ponderous analysis and searth for meaning. 
Sophocles’ plays are just plays, and we should not 
worry them as we do. The book has a real value 
in demolishing, quite good-naturedly, the interpre- 
tative excesses of which critics of Sophocles (like 
other literary critics) have been guilty. Bur its 
positive contribution is slight, and it cannot be called 
a satisfying description of Sophoclean drama, though 
there are interesting, and often fresh and very sug- 
gestive discussions of many of the interpretative 
cruces of the plays. 


Without offering any noteworthy major inno- 
vations in interpretation, The Life and Work of 
Sophocles, by Francis J. H. Letters (London: Sheed 
and Ward, 1953), is one of the best recent general 
studies of Sophocles. Letters, in his introductory 
chapters, is much concerned to fit Sophocles into the 
12. ‘John A. Moore’s monograph, Sophocles and Areté 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard, 1938), was very influential 
in calling attention to the importance for Sophoclean tragedy 
of the virtue of Sophocles’ tragic heroes. 
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picture of fifth century Athens, and on the whole 
he draws a convincing and useful picture, though 
his attention to the matter of pederasty seems ex- 
aggerated. He has an excellent brief chapter on 
diction, and a reasonable and well-written essay on 
each of the seven plays. Sometimes he emphasizes 
points beyond their worth (the burial in Antigone, 
for example), but he often makes good comments on 
aspects of the plays that have not been dealt with 
so well before, as in his interesting remarks on the 
“daemonic” element in OT, and on the end of Electra. 


Finally, in this group of general studies, we may 
just mention The Greek Tragic Poets, by D. W. 
Lucas (London: Cohen and West, 1950). This book 
has introductory chapters on the historical back- 
ground and the nature of tragedy, followed by 
chapters on the three tragic poets. It is meant for 
the non-specialist. The chapter on Sophocles is 
pleasant reading, and shows excellent appreciation 
of the plays without, for the most part, paying much 
attention to problems of interpretation. 


Of studies devoted to a single aspect of Soph- 
oclean drama, but still dealing with all the plays, 
most conspicuous is Victor Ehrenberg’s Sophocles 
and Pericles (Oxford: Blackwell, 1953). The main 
argument of the book is that there is a contrast 
between Sophocles, the man of religion, and Pericles, 
the man of humanism and rationalism. This con- 
trast is not, in my opinion, sustained by the evidence 
which E. adduces. The book has, however, interesting 
and valuable chapters on fifth-century Athenian 
history, particularly on points concerning the life of 
Sophocles and of Pericles. 


Two essays by Maurice Lebel concern Sophocles’ 
dramatic genius. “L’actualité de Sophocle,” Phoenix 
2 (1947-1948) 29-34, describes the continuing force 
and immediacy of Sophoclean drama in all ages and 
especially in the past quarter-century, and makes a 
brief review of major studies of Sophocles during 
that period. “La poésie lyrique de Sophocle,” Mémoz- 
res de la Société royale du Canada, Section 1, 1948, 
109-117, emphasizes the importance of Sophocles’ 
poetic style for his dramatic power and continuing 
actualité, Quite unlike romantic poetry, Sophocies’ 
lyric quality is direct, unornate, full of verve, power- 
ful in its ability to express with clarity the suffering 
and the strength of man: “Il écrit, l’oeuil sur l'objet. 
Voila le secret de l'art classique.” 

H. Diller’s Géttliches und menschliches Wissen 
bei Sophocles (Kiel: Lipsius und Tischer, 1950) 
proposes that an important element in Sophoclean 
tragedy is the contrast between the completeness and 
unambiguity of divine knowledge and the fragmen- 


tary and misleading nature of human knowledge. 


The effect of this contrast in each play is discussed: 
in the later plays it is important but not decisive, 
in the earlier plays man’s attempt, through inade- 
quate understanding, to comprehend and even to 
sway the divine purpose is at the heart of the tragic 
action. This is an illuminating and well-conceived 
essay, though too exclusively restricted to one aspect 
of tragedy to provide a satisfactory description of 
the spirit of Sophoclean tragedy as a whole. 

H. D. F. Kitto, “The Idea of God in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles,” La Notion du Divin (“Entretiens 
sur l’Antiquité Classique, Tome 1”; Geneva: Van- 
doeuvres, 1954) 167-201, believes that in Sophocles, 
as in the other dramatists, the same action is often 
presented on the human and the divine level at once. 
The human level would be intelligible alone, but 
would lack philosophical depth and universal mean- 
ing. “It is the divine background that shows us 
that a universal law is at work in the particular 
case.” Deity in Sophocles represents, essentially, the 
principle of universal Law, above all of diké. This 
is why oracles have so prominent a place, for “as 
there is a Law, its operation can be predicted.” Some- 
times, as in OT, the gods are cruel; which is to say 
that the inevitable operation of déké is cruel: “The 
Law can be harsh to the individual; the gods can be 
cruel. But at least there are gods.” “It is the essential 
meaning of the Tyrannus that the universe obeys 
Law.” 

J. C. Kamerbeek, in “Sophocle et Héraclite,” 
Studia Vollgraff (Amsterdam: Noord-Holl., 1948) 84- 
98, examines passages that have been alleged to show 
the influence of Heraclitus on Sophocles and adds 
a few. K. doubts if any direct influence can be 
proved, but finds a good deal of basic similarity: 
reconciliation of conflicts, the indissoluble connection 
berween character and destiny. “The Dramatic Role 
ot the Chorus in Sophocles,” Phoenix 8 (1954) 1-22, 
by G. M. Kirkwood, discusses the effect on the 
dramatic action of a number of Sophoclean odes. 
G. F. Else, “The Case of the Third Actor,” TAPA 
76 (1945) 1-10, suggests that it was Aeschylus, not 
Sophocles, who introduced the third actor. The argu- 
ment is that originally the first actor, who was the 
playwright himself, was called tragdéidos. Thus the 
first and second hypokritai were really the second and 
third actors. When Sophocles gave up acting, a 
third bypokrités was added, but not a new actor. 
The argument is ingenious, but requires a good many 
doubtful assumptions. 
7b. Interpretation: Individual Plays..* 

Ajax. Ivan M. Linforth, Three Scenes in Sopbh- 
ocles’ “Ajax” (Berkeley 1954; University of Cali- 


13. See also Section 5, “Textual Criticism.” 
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fornia Publications in Classical Philology 15.1) 1-28, 
examines the prologue, the speech of deception, and 
the messenger’s report of Calchas’ speech, with a 
view to showing that Ajax’s guilt is virtually “blotted 
out of the play.” It is doubtful whether the thesis 
is proved, but the essay contains much valuable 
analysis of the play. Norman O. Brown, “Pindar, 
Sophocles, and the Thirty Years’ Peace,” TAPA 82 
(1951) 1-28, after dating Pindar, Nem. 8 to 445 B.C. 
argues that Ajax is closely connected with it, and 
was composed about 444. The interpretation of both 
the ode and the play is ingenious but often fanciful. 
Brown studies the play as a sociological document; 
the first part of it is “the tragedy of a social-historical 
type liquidated by impersonal historical forces,” the 
second shows “the status of the areté represented 
by Ajax after its historic defeat, in a new Odyssean 
age.” The essay is a rather extreme example of the 
historical approach to literary criticism, determined 
to find, by speculation, concrete historical material 
underlying the action of the play. 


L. Massa Positano has a long monograph, L’Unita 
dell’ Aiace di Sofocle (Napoli: Libreria Ed. Scientif., 
1946), the approach of which is distinctly philo- 
sophical. The author is more interested in questions 
about “tragedy,” “heroism,” and “man,” than in pre- 
cise details of Sophocles’ Ajax. As an essay on the 
nature of tragedy it is subtle and valuable; so far as 
Ajax is concerned it does not offer much that is 
new. The author tends (in common with a current 
trend) to regard the play as a glorification of Ajax’s 
heroism, though she tempers this with the idea that 
the basis of the play is a conflict between “grandezza 
umana e potenza divina.” She spends a good deal 
of time on the development of Ajax’s character, 
especially in the speech of deception, and has a good, 
though not novel, analysis of the part of the play 
after the suicide. There are two chapters devoted 
to a discussion of criticisms of the later part of the 
play. 

W. K. C. Guthrie, “Odysseus in the Ajax,” GGR 
16 (1947) 115-119, contrasts the gleeful, conspira- 
torial rapport between Odysseus and Athena in the 
Odyssey with the bowed, confused servitude of 
Odysseus to the goddess in Ajax; the notion of 
divine power remains, but the playwright appears 
to question seriously the notion of divine justice. 
Erik Vandvik, “Ajax the Insane,” Serta Eitremiana 
(Oslo: Brégger, 1952) 169-175, argues from the 
speech of deception and other passages that Ajax 
continues to be mad until his death. The argument 
is not at all convincing. In “The Ajax of Sophocles,” 
Phoenix 9 (1955) 93-110, S. M. Adams interprets 
the play as being, in essence, the drama of “how 


Athena ensured that Ajax, though he had offended 
against her, should have honour after death.” The 
first part of the play is meant to show “the essential 
greatness” of Ajax, in spite of what he has done; 
the second presents the case against Ajax, through 
the Atridae; finally Odysseus ensures that Ajax shall 
have burial, for which task Odysseus has been pre- 
pared by Athena in the prologue. The largest part 
of Adams's study consists of an excellent analytic 
summary of the action. Its most important con- 
tribution is its interpretation of Athena’s part in the 
theme, an intepretation which in my opinion corrects 
a prevalent error. 


Electra. L. A. Post, “Sophocles, Strategy, and the 
Electra,’ CW 46 (1952-1953) 150-153, starts from 
the fact that in this play alone Sophocles portrays 
a successful and uncondemned intrigue, and con- 
jectures that the play was written in 410 B.C. to 
“celebrate the just cause of the counter-revolution,” 
i. e. to vindicate Theramenes’ defection from the 
Four Hundred. The play, according to Post, “justifies 
resolute action to put down tyranny.” Elsewhere, 
Sophocles shows hatred for intrigue; his condoning 
it in Electra needs some special explanation; the 
events of 411-410 provide that explanation. In 
Philoctetes, “in a revulsion of feeling,” Sophocles 
presents “the other side of the theme and shows a 
young man refusing to win honor at the cost of 
honesty.” This strikes me as ingenious but groundless 
historical speculation. Post’s comments on Electra 
suggest the surely unacceptable view that Orestes 
rather than Electra is the central figure. D. B. Gregor, 
“Sophocles Electra 610-611," CR 64 (1950) 87-88, 
maintains that menos pneousan, and consequently the 
whole of these two lines, refers only to Clytemnestra, 
not Electra. Clytemnestra gets angry while Electra 
speaks; some kind of gesture is needed to suggest 
her anger silently. 


Oedipus Tyrannus. In Francis Fergusson’s: book 
The Idea of a Theater: A Study of Ten Plays 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949), one 
of the ten plays is OT. Fergusson’s appraisal of the 
play, in perspective with nine other significant works 
of European drama, contains many good observations, 
but it is unduly colored by the author’s conviction 
of the importance of ritual in drama. He apparently 
regards Murray’s theory of the original ritual from 
which tragedy sprang, and Murray’s analysis of Greek 
tragedy according to that ritual, as matters proved 
and acceptable to all, whereas in fact they are highly 
disputed matters of speculation. 

W. C. Helmbold, “The Paradox of the Oedipus,” 
AJP 72 (1951) 293-300, makes a careful study of 
the play of sight and blindness, light and darkness, 
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in OT, and produces from it good observations on 
the character of Oedipus and other persons of the 
drama. Of Creon he well says, “Neither seeing nor 
blind, neither active nor passive, not good nor yet 
evil, Creon alone is given no development within 
the play, and Creon alone has not been blinded by 
knowledge when the play is over.” Bernard M. W. 
Knox asks, “Why is Oedipus called Tyrannus?” in 
CJ] 50 (1954-1955) 97-102, and answers as follows: 
Oedipus as tyrannus of Thebes had a position of 
power like that of Athens in fifth-century Greece. 
Furthermore, the character of Oedipus is like the 
character of the Athenian people. Quotations from 
Thucydides compared with passages in the play con- 
firm the likeness. The point is well argued by Knox, 
and seems valid, to a degree. But it is scarcely central 
to the play, because we cannot think of Oedipus 
without thinking of his unconscious crimes; and 
here there is no Athenian parallel.14 


Turning now to more specialized studies, we may 
first notice the monograph of Ignacio Errandonea, 
El Estasimo Segundo del Edipo Rey de Sofocles 
(Textos y Estudios 3; Inst. de Lenguas Clas., Univ. 
Nacional de la Ciudad Eva Perén, 1952), which 
appeared in abridged translation by Emile Mathis as 
“Das zweite Stasimon des K6nig Oedipus von 
Sophokles,” Hermes 81 (1953) 129-145. (I have 
read only the German abridgment.) The thesis: the 
chorus is in this ode referring to Laius when it 
speaks of hybris and other sins. The clue to this is 
in the final antistrophe, where the “oracles of Laius” 
are referred to, just as they have been in the pre- 


14. Knox also contributes the first chapter, ‘Sophocles’ 
Oedipus,” in Tragic Themes in Western Literature (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1955) edited by Cleanth Brooks. 
This attractively written and well-reasoned essay studies 
Oedipus as a figure of human intelligence and achievement, 
symbolizing the courage and confidence of mid-fifth century 
thought. Knox canvasses with great subtlety the implica- 
tions of some of the imagery of OT, with special, and | 
think somewhat exaggerated, attention to words having to 
do with measure. He has some good comments on implicit 
echoes of OT in OC. 

In a third article by Knox, “The Date of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles,” AJP 77 (1956) 133-147, evidence 
for the date of OT is sought from the plague, and 
especially from the references to it in the parodos. The 
fact that Sophocles combines the “blight” of religious and 
literary tradition with a real plague suggests, Knox believes, 
that he had the plague of Athens in mind. The prayer 
for the defeat of Ares and the connection of Ares with a 
plague are taken to be allusions to the combination of 
plague and war at Athens. Further wording in the parodos 
is regarded as suggesting that the plague had come twice, 
and that Delos had been purified. A terminus ante quem 
is adduced from possible traces of parody in the Knights. 
Knox’s suggested date: the Greater Dionysia of 425. Like 
most internal conjectural evidence concerning dates, Knox's 
evidence is questionable. 


ceding episode. Errandonea seeks to show that, be- 
cause of Aeschylus’ Theban trilogy, the sins of Laius 
would have been familiar to Sophocles’ audience. 
After establishing thus the clue to his interpretation, 
Errandonea proceeds to interpret the ode accordingly, 
though not all of it can be satisfactorily so inter- 
preted. Moreover, the clue is not convincing. No- 
where in OT is there any importance attached to 
Laius’ sins, for Laius has no part in this play. It is 
therefore fanciful to suppose that he is the subject 
of this entire choral ode. 


H. Drexler, “Die Teiresias-Szene des Kémig 
Oedipus,” Maia 8 (1956) 3-26: the scene cannot 
be interpreted “psychologisch-charakterologisch,” and 
attempts to do so raise insoluble problems; it is to 
be understood “nur dramatisch-technisch und funk- 
tional.” Thus Drexler is supporting, consciously, 
Tycho Wilamowitz’s view of the scene; but his 
objections to the psychological accuracy and the 
characterization of the scene are not convincing.25 
The second of L. J. D. Richardson’s “Three Notes,” 
Hermathena 73 (1949) 73-74, is on OT 964-965: 
pheu, pheu, looks backward, expressing grief for 
Polybus’ death, not forward, expressing grief at 
the overthrow of the validity of oracles.26 

Antigone. H. L. Tracy, “The Antigone, an Ex- 
periment in Structure,” Phoenix 1 (1946) 8-12, finds 
that the play is basically a tragedy of conflict; but 


15. A large part of the article and its long “Exkurse” are 
devoted to criticism of the interpretation of OT by 
Reinhardt and Weinstock and to more general questions 
of literary criticism. Drexler maintains that both the scene 
in question and the play as a whole are meant to illustrate 
the power and knowledge of divinity and the weakness 


and ignorance of man; Sophocles’ religious outlook is 
exactly that of Herodotus. 

16. There are three brief notes in CW by Francis P. 
Donnelly, S.J.: “The Protagonist in Oedipus Rex,” 4l 
(1947-1948) 228-229, accounts for our sympathy for 
Oedipus in spite of his crimes by his devotion, whole- 
heartedness, genuineness; “Tragic Irony in Oedipus Rex,” 
ibid. 229-230, comments briefly on the of irony 
found in OT; “Comic Relief in Oedipus Rex,” 42 (1948- 
1949) 246-247, is a study of the Corinthian. — W. 
Mulder, “Remarques sur la mutilation d’'Oedipe,” MH 11 
(1954) 121-125, interprets OT 1270-1277: Oedipus struck 
his eyelids, not just the pupils of his eyes as Masqueray 
interprets. 

Finally, rwo items from a different realm of criticism: 
Erich Fromm, “The Oedipus Myth,” Scientific American 
180 (Jan. 1949) 22-27, maintains that the central theme 
of the whole “trilogy” as Fromm calls it, is hostility be- 
tween father and son. The article is designed to promote 
certain anthropological and 1 theories, and 
Pocmeng t a freely for this pu . ~~ Ernest 
Jones, Hamlet Oedipus (New York: oy een 1949): 
‘puiar Guligeny ate fout the Oedpuscompies. The atiatien tee heck 
about ipus, only about 
is a psychiatric examination of Hamlet and o. 
full of the grossest errors in criticism. 
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tragedy of conflict requires “a clear-cut conflict be- 
tween an individual and some principle or force or 
overpowering motive.” In Antig. the opposing 
forces are both persons, the conflict tends to be 
static, and the effect of tragic recoil is weakened by 
the duplication. Tracy does not assert that the play 
is therefore less effective, but that it is “not really 
a successful piece of dramatic organization.” He 
takes Antig. to be the earliest of the extant plays, 
and contrasts the strict economy and tight organi- 
zation of other Sophoclean plays. 


R. F. Goheen’s The Imagery of Sophocles’ 
Antigone (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1951) 
is a well-conducted and valuable experiment in the 
study of imagery in Greek poetry. Goheen finds six 
basic patterns of imagery: military, the sun, animals, 
money and merchandising, disease, marriage and 
death. Instances where these patterns help to clarify 
passages and themes of the play are numerous; the 
image pattern of marriage and death links the theme 
of Antigone’s death (as “bride of Hades”) with 
the love of Antigone and Haemon; the pattern of 
animal imagery heightens the force, for example, 
of the word saimei in 1. 121417 Goheen’s book 


shows that the study of imagery, as an approach to 
Greek tragedy, has a very real value, but a limited 


value: if imagery points one way, other critical 
criteria another, imagery ought, usually, to yield. In 
other words, imagery ought to be used — more than 
it has been used — but it can hardly be made a 
critical system. 


In La Tragédie et l'homme (Neuchatel: Le 
Baconniére, 1951), A. Bonnard presents a series of 
essays examining the nature of “le plaisir de la 
tragédie.” The longest of these essays is a beautiful 
study of Antigone, of special interest for its careful 
and profound analysis of the character of Antigone. 
The chapter has the best commentary that I know 
on IL 904-920 (pp. 90-95). 


Walter Jens’ “Antigone-Interpretationen,” Satura: 
Friichte aus der Antiken Welt, Otto Weinreich 
Dargebracht (Baden-Baden: Verlag fiir Kunst und 
Wissenschaft, 1952) 43-58, is a study of the play 
in nine stages, each making some point about a 


17. Sometimes the author exaggerates, I think, the extent 
of image patterns. For example, the theme of money, con- 
spicuous in Creon’s speech to the guard (11. 280-314) 
and in the Teiresias-Creon scene, is alleged to be important 
also ir the Antigone-Creon scene. But all we find there 
is the word kerdos twice spoken by Antigone. It is doubtful 
if there is amy image pattern to be detected here; surely 
kerdos is a neutral metaphor when there is nothing nearby 
of a more strongly imagistic nature to re-enliven it. The 
military images cited are sometimes only the characteristics 
of tyranny. 


passage or section of the play. There is, however, a 
central feature, the use of stichomythia, and a thesis: 
that in this play for the first time stichomythic argu- 
ment marks a real development of the action, and 
is not just a static presentation of irreconcilable op- 
posites, nor simply a restatement of what has been 
presented in longer speeches. 


A very valuable formal analysis of the play is 
S. M. Adams's “The Antigone of Sophocles,” Phoenix 
9 (1955) 47-62. The form of the play, according 
to Adams, is a variation on the traditional pattern 
of “hybris assailed by peitho and brought to punish- 
ment.” Antigone represents peithé but, in a way 
analogous to Clytemnestra in Agamemnon, she goes 
far beyond the traditional role in dramatic im- 
portance and interest. The play is analyzed according 
to this structural pattern, with a number of telling 
comments, particularly on the Eros stasimon, the 
final kommos and iambics of Antigone, and the 
messenger’s report. Adams repeats a suggestion he 
first made years ago in CR, that the first burial occurs 
by the will and power of deity, with a dust storm 
as the natural agent, a suggestion which, whether in 
fact right or not, finds support for its spirit in many 
passages of the play. 

A. Lesky, “Zwei Sophokles-Interpretationen,” 
Hermes 80 (1952) 91-105, discusses, with philo- 
logical acumen, lines 855 and 523. In 855, he be- 
lieves, prosepeses can mean only “you have prostrated 
yourself as a suppliant,” not “you have stumbled 
against the throne of justice.” To wn the latter 
is to confound the meaning of Dské in this play. 
(But Lesky does not show how his interpretation 
fits with the attitude of the chorus toward Antigone 
in the play.) Line 523 (“I was born not to join in 
hatred but in love”) is not, according to Lesky, to 
be restricted to the crisis where the words occur. 
This is a profound display of Antigone’s basic at- 
titude — everywhere, and not just in relation to 
the brothers, she is on the side of love, just as Creon 
is on the side of hate. Thus the conflict between 
Antigone and Creon is related to the universal con- 
flict that Empedocles saw in control of the universe. 
Lesky maintains that the use of phyeim here is a 
distinctive Sophoclean use describing the basic nature 
of a person,!8 


18. Other studies on this play are on less general matters 
and can be dismissed very briefly. D. Herbert Abel, 
“Sophocles — Politikos,” CJ 49 (1953-1954) 17-21, holds 
that the Creon of this play is meant as a terrible example 
for Pericles; the punishment of Creon is the central fact 
of the play, which is called Antigone “to cloak his warnings 
to the Athenian dictator.” There are some rather inaccurate 
comments on the play. — J. L. Rose, “The Problem of 
the Second Burial in Sophocles’ Antigone,” CJ 47 (1951- 
1952) 219-221 and 251, advances the familiar notion that 
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Trachiniae. “After composing the essential play 
with a conscientious regard for dramatic propriety 
the poet breaks off when he is one step from the 
end and writes an afterpiece in which he yields to 
the obligation of history.” To about line 1144 the 
play is a unit, on the theme of ruinous love; the 
rest is unconnected. Such is the argument of I. M. 
Linforth’s The Pyre on Mount Oecta in Sophocles’ 
“Trachiniae” (Berkeley 1952; UCPCP 14.7) 255- 
268. Linforth here exercises his usual analytical 
skill; but one may doubt the hypothesis from which 
he starts, that it is a serious breach of dramatic unity 
not only are two burials necessary for the dramatic action 
(as T. Wilamowitz saw) but the second burial also lends 
strength to the depiction of Antigone’s “intense and un- 
compromising sense of duty.” — G. H. Macurdy, CP 41 
(1946) 163-164, maintains that ll. 526-530 mean that 
Ismene has torn her cheeks and is bleeding; we must re- 
vise Jebb’s picture of “the weak girl with flushed cheeks.” 
— A. W. Simpson and C. M. H. Miller’s “Note on 
Sophocles’ Antigone, 531-581," G&R 17 (1948) 78-81, 
seeks to show that Antigone’s harshness in this passage is 
feigned, for the purpose of saving Ismene. This was, of 
course, Jebb’s view; it cannot be said that this new support 
of it makes it more probable. The authors take some of 
Antigone’s remarks as asides to Ismene, others spoken in 
a loud tone for Creon to hear, etc. Rather improbable. 

R. E. Wycherley, “Sophocles Antigone 904-920,” CP 
42 (1947) 51-52: the poor reasoning of Antigone in this 
passage does not conflict with what else we know of her; 
she shows faulty judgment in the matter of the double 
burial, poor logic in Il. 74-75. The linguistic infelicities 
of 909-910 are said to be deliberate: Antigone stumbles 
in language as in logic. — I. Errandonea, “El estasimo 
cuarto de Antigona,’ Emerita 20 (1952) 108-121 (re- 
printed in Symbolae Osloenses 30 [1953] 16-26 as “Das 
4. Stasimon des Antigone von Sophokles”) believes that 
this ode looks forward to Creon’s fate, not backward to 
the scene with Antigone. The three imprisonments of the 
song all symbolize Creon’s actions and punishment . Such 
prophetic precision in choral lyrics strikes me as somewhat 
hard to believe in. 

S. Johnson's 
41 (1945-1946) 371-373, bids us take the phrase ptysas 
prosépoi figuratively ( the literal meaning being incom- 
patible with Sophoclean art) and is, rightly in my opinion, 
promptly assailed by three defenders of the literal in- 
terpretation: H. J. Rose, ‘Sophocles’ Antigone 1232 
Again,” CJ 42 (1946-1947) 454; W. H. Johns, “Dramatic 
Effects in Sophocles’ Antigone 1232,” CJ 43 (1947-1948) 
99-100; and W. H. Alexander, “Antigone 1232 Once 
More.” CJ 44 (1948-1949) 490. (Incidentally, Mazon, 
in his new Budé translation, rejects the usual interpretation 
of the phrase, taking it to mean, “Son visage dit son 
dégoit.” ) 

Two comparative studies involve Antigone: J. C. 
Maxwell. “Creon and Angelo: A Parallel Study,” G&R 
18 (1949) 32-36, notes that in Antigone and Measure 
for Measure the conflict between persons (Antigone and 
Creon, Isabella and Angelo) is handled with some striking 
similarities; Catherine B. Boyd, “The Isolation of Antigone 
and Lady Macbeth,” CJ 47 (1951-1952) 174-177, com- 
ments on the solitude of these two characters, one as a 
consequence of her crimes, the other by “an almost super- 
human sense of justice and right.” 


“Note on 1 song Antigone 1232, CJ 


and a non sequitur for Heracles to be carried off to 
a pyre on Mount Oeta instead of dying from the 
poisoned robe. 


Adolf Beck, “Der Empfang loles: Zur Technik 
und Menschengestaltung im ersten Teil der Trach- 
inierinnen,” Hermes 81 (1953) 10-21: Sophocles 
no doubt inherited the development of the action in 
this play from earlier versions of the story such as 
that of Bacchylides. But the crucial thing, the 
situation of his drama, is his own; and a central 
point of this situaton is the fact that the poet has 
Deianeira and Iole meet face to face before Deianeira 
knows the truth about Iole. The structure of the 
first half of the play depends on this one point, and 
the revelation of Deianeira’s character owes much 
to it. Beck compares the confrontation scene in 
Ajax: like Odysseus, Deianeira reveals a deep human 
sympathy before human suffering. And rhe change 
from deception to perception reveals her character 
even as Ajax and Odysseus are revealed by their 
recognition of “where they stand.” This is a valuable 
essay.19 

Philoctetes. N. T. Pratt, Jr., “Sophoclean ‘Ortho- 
doxy’ in the Philoctetes,” AJP 70 (1949) 273-289, 
uses evidence in this play to inveigh very cogently 
against the notion that Sophocles’ religious thought 
is superficial or wanting in reflectiveness. He points 
out that in Philoctetes the development of a re- 
lationship between Philoctetes and Neoptolemus 
characterized by moral nobility is reinforced, not 
interfered with, by the appearance of Heracles at 
the end. “Final deliverance comes to Philoctetes from 
the gods in concert with the dignity which char- 
acterizes his relationship with Neoptolemus and with 
Heracles . . . . Human and divine agencies are 
united to solve the problem of Philoctetes’ predica- 
ment.” 

Ivan M. Linforth’s Philoctetes, the Play and the 
Man (Berkeley 1956; UCPCP 15.3), is a detailed 
running analysis of the action of the play, with ex- 
cellent comments on the three principal characters 
and their effect on each other. Linforth is convinced 
that Philoctetes’ obedience to Heracles, at the end, 
does not fit with the preceding character develop- 


“Le personmage de Déjanire chez 
Sénéque et chez Sophocle,” Eranos 45 (1947) 59-77, 
centers attention on a in Seneca's play, but has 
a perceptive study of the difference between Seneca’s 
Deianeira and Sophocles’. In Seneca, Carlsson points out, 
she has little of the troubled, naive indecisiveness of 
Sophocles’ Deianeira. ~at" ss C. Maxwell, “Milton's Samson 
and Sophocles’ Heracles,” PhQ 33 (1954) 90-91, holds 
that Milton borrows the idea of alternative destinies of 
death or rest, with the ironical implication of death as 
rest, from Trach. He compares Samson Agonistes 138)- 
1389 with Trach. 79-81. 


19. Gunnar Carlsson, 
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ment. “The tight dramatic structure . . . is thus 
suddenly abandoned . . . The story seems to have 
been wrenched out of its course.” But in maintaining 
that “there is no evidence whatever of a current of 
thought beneath the surface of (Philoctetes’) mind 
which is following in the opposite direction” Linforth 
seems to me to allow too little to Philoctetes’ re- 
action to Neoptolemus, though Linforth is aware of 
this reaction and describes it.?° 


Oedipus Coloneus. The longest of I. M. Linforth’s 
recent fine studies of Sophoclean drama is called 
Religion and Drama in “Ocedipus at Colonus” 
(Berkeley 1951; UCPCP 144) 75-191. In this 
minute and luminous study of the play, Linforth 
closely questions the almost universal assumption 
that OC is a play in which religious issues are dom- 
inant. He would restrict the religious element to 
the following components: “the two oracles (one 
mentioned in the prologue, one reported by Ismene), 
which provide the data for the plot; the forecast of 
a hero cult at Colonus; the interposition of a super- 
human force at the end.” The matter of Oedipus’ 
pollution is “on the borderline of religion.” But, 
Linforth insists, no consideration is given to the 
nature of divinity, little is said about Oedipus’ relation 
to the gods, there is nothing about purification of 
Oedipus to win favor in the sight of the gods, or 
about the justice of the gods or their rewarding of 
Oedipus. Even the heroization of Oedipus and his 
“estate as a hero,” lie outside the play. The play is 
about “the character of Oedipus and his conduct 
during the closing hours of his life .. . a profound 
and penetrating study of his personality amidst the 
experiences which befell him at Colonus — 
Oedipus at Colonus, no more and no less.” In a 
close analysis of the play, Linforth shows the cogency 
of his thesis. Yet is is debatable whether logical 
demonstration can rub out the profoundly religious 
impression that the play creates.*} 


“The Wrath of Oedipus,” Phoenix 6 (1952) 
92-112, by T. G. Rosenmeyer, argues that the puri- 
fication of Oedipus, and his heroization, depend not 
essentially on any matter of character or morals, but 
on the transference of the taint from Oedipus to 


20. D. M. Jones, “The Sleep of Philoctetes,” CR 63 
(1949) 83-85: the invocation of Hypnos, Phil. 827-832. 
probably echoes Iliad 14, where Hera finds Hypnos in 
Lemnos; and perhaps the connection of Hypnos with 
Philoctetes is meant to be reminiscent of the mythical 
connections of Hypnos with Heracles, thus providing a 
further link in the drama between Heracles and Philoctetes. 
21. Just occasionally, in his exposition, Linforth seems to 
be in difficulty over passages that would argue against 
his thesis. In the prologue, for example, he insists that 
the stranger's impressive description of the divinities that 
haunt the place is only following a normal Greek habit, 


his sons, by his curse of them. Only thus is Oedipus 
made free. Rosenmeyer’s argument is based largely 
on contrasts between this play and OT. S. M. Adams, 
“Unity of Plot in the Oedipus Coloneus,” Phoenix 
7 (1953) 136-147, argues that, basically, Sophocles 
is “justifying the cult of an Athenian hero,” by 
overcoming, in the play, the facts that Oedipus was 
a Theban, was a helpless man, and was polluted. 
Oedipus “makes the oracle come true.” Contrast 
with OT is strong: there, Oedipus was rash; here 
his watchword is “caution through knowledge” (Il. 
115-116). 

Felix M. Wassermann, “Man and God in the 
Bacchae and in the Oedipus at Colonus,” Studies in 
Honor of D. M. Robinson II (St. Lowis 1953) 693- 
706: in Euripides’ play two opposing and equally 
vital forces are in conflict, rationalism and emotional- 
ism; in OC, though there is much that is grim, yet 
there is a suggestion of “a divine order which casts 
a tay of quietude and restrained optimism” over che 
end of the play. Euripides ends with restlessness 
and conflict, Sophocles with “an ultimately wise 
divine dispensation.” I. Errandonea, Humanidades 
5 (1953) 199-210, argues that the theme of the 
play is to keep Oedipus at Colonus, and to this 
theme the choral odes contribute specifically. The 
chorus is a group of rustics, rehigious, somewhat 
tactless and crude, thoroughly egocentric. The ode 
on Colonus and Attica is to attract Oedipus, the 
ode urging battle between Theseus’ men and Creon’s 
is to hold him, the ode on old age is to discount the 
influence of Polyneices by discrediting long life. 
Albin Lesky, Hermes 80 (1952) 91-105, in addition 
to the notes on Antigone mentioned above, discusses 
OC 510-548, the kommos in which Oedipus’ sor- 
rows are recalled once again. Lesky’s argument: no 
doubt the kommos helps to rehabilitate Oedipus, but 
this is done in two other places and hence is not really 
necessary here. The main point is a contrast with 
the following scene with Theseus. The basic con- 
trast involved is the difference in the reception of 
Oedipus between the chorus (in the parodos) and 
Theseus. This kommos recalls the spirit of the 
parodos and sharpens the basic contrast. Theseus is 
much more than the ideal Athenian citizen, for he 
is, far more here than in Euripides’ Suppliants and 
Heracles, the spirit of humanity. Lesky’s point is 
angued in detail, and convincingly. 


describing a village in terms of its deities. But is it really 
a normal description of a Greek village to say “this whole 
region is sacred ground”? Linforth’s explanation of the 
purpose in the play of the detailed description of the rite 
of purification (461-509) is inadequate. A reader may 
well hesitate, therefore, to accept Linforth’s thesis as proved, 
but he will not fail to see that his analysis of the play is 
very skillful. 
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R. P. Winnington-Ingram, “A Religious Function 
of Greek Tragedy,” JHS 74 (1954) 16-24: in OC 
the element of retaliation is important; Oedipus 
passes directly from cursing his sons to the achieve- 
ment of heroization. In this theme the Eumenides 
play an important, if largely implicit, part. “The 
mystery of the destiny of Oedipus merges into the 
mystery af the Eumenides and the paradox of their 
name.” The basic religious problem of the play, as 
of the Oresteia, is the relationship between the 
Olympian deities (Zeus) and the chthonian (the 
Erinyes-Eumenides ). Aeschylus’ answer to the prob- 
lem is clearly a reconciliation of the two divine 
powers. Sophocles’ answer is less clear, but to de- 
termine it, and hence to interpret the play, we need 
to keep the Oresteia in mind. Without attempting 
a comprehensive answer, W.-I. believes that Sophocles 
differs from Aeschylus in that “the story of Oedipus 
and his children involves the defeat of the attempt 
to persuade the Furies.” 

8. Fragments. 

Domenico Ferrante, “Intorno agli Ichneutai di 

Sofocle,” GIF 3 (1950) 352-358, compares the 


material of the Sophoclean satyr-drama with that of 
the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, and points out that 
Sophocles’ changes in the order of events and in 


the spirit of the action are for dramatic purposes; 
not Hermes, as in the Hymn, but the Satyrs have 
the central part; the spirit is less wholly one of 
burlesque, the religious feeling stronger. Ferrante 
argues for a very early date. His refutation of some 
arguments for a late date is correct, but his own 
arguments for an early date (statistics on the use 
of certain particles, and of amntilabé) are quite 
unconvincing. 

Heinrich Fuhrmann, “Athamas: Nachklang einer 
verlorenen Tragédie des Sophokles auf dem Bruch- 
stiick eines ‘homerischen’ Bechers,’ JDAI 65 (1950- 
1951) 103-134: a careful examination of the story 
implied by a fragment of a “Homeric” cup in the 
collection of Ernst Curtius. Evidence from the 
inscription and the fragment of a relief on the cup 
suggests that the cup represented the bringing of 
the infant Dionysus to Athamas by Hermes, and 
that this was part of the story of Sophocles’ first 
Athamas. The evidence also suggests that in 
Sophocles’ play the madness of Athamas was in- 
flicted by Hera. Fuhrmann’s evidence confirms and 
amplifies the analysis of the play given by Pearson 
in his edition of the fragments. 

H. J. Rose, “Pindar and the Tragedians,” CR 61 
(1947). 43-44, argues that fr. 591 (Pearson) imitates 
Pindar Nemean 6.1ff., and shows that in this 
passage Pindar meant that men and gods are of the 
same race. 


9. Biographical. 

Paul Mazon, “Sophocle devant ses juges,” REA 
47 (1945) 82-96, examines the evidence concerning 
the tradition of a quarrel between Sophocles and 
lophon and concludes that the quarrel took place 
at a phratry reunion, on the occasion when Sophocles’ 
grandson and namesake, son of his illegitimate son 
Ariston, was presented to the phratry. lophon ac- 
cused Sophocles of being in his dotage, and Sophocles 
proceeded to read from OC. This interpretation is 
helped on its way by Mazon by means of some 
textual emendations of Section 13 of the Vita. 
Viewing the same tradition with considerably more 
skepticism, W.C. Helmbold, in “The Mad Sophocles,” 
C] 45 (1949-1950) 342, insists that the anecdote 
crept into biographical tradition from a comedy; had 
Sophocles and Iophon been in a legal suit, the joke 
in Frogs 79 (that Sophocles helped Iophon write 
his plays) would have been impossible. 

10. Concluding Remarks. 

As the foregoing report will have indicated, the 
most decisive work of the past decade, the work 
that can be regarded as most tangibly progressive, 
has been in the field of text history and the classifi- 
cation of MSS. The researches of Turyn, Aubreton, 
de Marco, and Dain have borne rich fruit. And this 
work is continuing full pace, with two major editions, 
the Budé and that of Kamerbeek, now in progress. 

In interpretation, progress is harder to measure, 
while agreement is not to be expected. In recent 
books on Sophocles there is great variety of views 
and approaches, with no one interpretative trend 
dominating. On the whole, recent interpreters have 
shown a commendable philological restraint. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous feature in recent interpretation 
is the large number of valuable short studies of in- 
dividual plays, among which Linforth’s four mono- 
gtaphs, Adams's articles on Ajax and Antigone, and 
Beck's on Trachiniae are conspicuous. 


ss G. M. KirKwoop 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ADDENDUM 


The above survey was completed and submitted in 
August 1956. Many items, several of ¢ important, 
have come to my attention since then. Having already 
taxed editorial generosity to the full, | can take space 
only for a selected list, without comment. 

The list follows the organization used above. 

Sects. 6-7a. H. D. F. Kitto, Porm and Meaning in 
Drama (London: Methuen, 1956); Albin Lesky, Die 
tragische Dichtung der Hellenen (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1956); Leif Bergson, L’ Epithéte ornementale 
dans Eschyle, Sophocle et Eurspide (Lund: Ohlsson, 1956); 
W. Jens, Die Stichomythie in der frihen griechischen 
Tragédie (Zetemata, X\, Miinchen: Beck, 1955); H. Diller, 
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“Ueber das Selbstbewusstsein der sophokleischen Personen,” 
WS 69 (1956) 70-85. 

Sect. 7b. I. Errandonea, “Le choeur dans !’Electre de 
Sophocle,” LEC 23 (1955) 367-403; Eva Brann, “A Note 
on the Structure of Sophocles’ Electra,” CP 52 (1957) 
103-104; H. Musurillo, “Sunken Imagery in Sophocles’ 
Oedipus,” AJP 78 (1957) 36-51; W. Schadewaldt, “Zum 
zweiten Stasimon des Kénig Oedipus,” SIFC 27-28 (1956) 
489-497; H. J. Mette, “Die Amtigone des Sophokles,” 
Hermes 84 (1956) 129-134; I. Errandonea, “Das Enthy- 
mem in Antigones Abschiedsrede,” SO 32 (1956) 22-34; 
G. Bjérck, “Sophoclean Sarcasm,” SIFC 27-28 (1956) 
55-58; H. Lloyd-Jones, “Notes on Sophocles’ Antigone,” 
CQ N. S. 7 (1957) 12-27; M. H. Jameson, “Politics and 
the Philoctetes,” CP 51 (1956) 217-227. 

Sect. 9. H. D. Westlake, “Sophocles and Nicias as 
Colleagues,” Hermes 84 (1956) 110-116. 

ROME, May 10, 1957 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The American Academy in Rome has announced 
the appointment of Prof. Herbert Bloch, Harvard 
University, as Professor-in-Charge of the School of 
Classical Studies for the academic years 1957-58 and 
1958-59. He will succeed Prof. Mason Hammond, 
also of Harvard, Professor-in-Charge since 1955. 


G.M.LK. 








The Vergilian Society of America has announced 
the award of its sct.olarship for summer study at 


the Villa Vergiliana, Cumae, to Mr. Bill Addison, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





The Third International Congress of Greek and 
Latin Epigraphy will be held in Rome, Sept. 4-8, 
1957. The sessions will take place at the Palazzo 
Corsini, seat of the Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. 
Communications should be sent to Segreteria del 
Comitato Organizzatore del III Congresso Inter- 
nazionale di Epigrafia Greca e Latina, Citta Uni- 
versitaria, Rome. 





The date of the Seventh International Congress 
of Classical Archaeology, originally set for September 
1957, has been postponed to late August or early 
September 1958. The place of meeting has also 
been transferred from Pavia to Rome and Naples. 
Details will be announced as soon as possible. 


There will be visits to the antiquities of Latium, 
Campania, and Lucania, with optional tours to ar- 
chaeological sites in Sicily and other regions where 
new discoveries have been made. Communications 
should be sent to the President, Prof. Amedeo 
Maiuri, or to the General Secretary, Prof. Pietro 
Romanelli, 49 Piazza San Marco, Rome. 


1. The Sixth International Congress was held in Berlin, 
Aug. 21-26, 1939. 





————{ OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS ANNOUNCES A NEW LATIN TEXT 





to be answered in Latin. 


360 pages; illustrated 


Grammar. 


Latin-English Vocabulary. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





In an elementary Latin textbook designed for the mature student, the 
reader is introduced to Latin literature — through the extensive use of 
quotations from Latin authors in the exercises — while learning the rules 
of grammar and syntax. 


The text consists of an Introduction and forty-one lessons. 
three exercises in each lesson: translation from Latin into English, trans- 
lation from English into Latin, and questions expressed in Latin which are 


Appendix: |. The Roman Calendar. 
3. Summary of Grammatical Terms. 4. The Latin Bible. 
5. Review of Important Constructions. 


7. Authors Quoted in Lessons |1-41. 


Vocabulary of Persons and_ Places. 


Essentials of Latin 


By JOHN F. C. RICHARDS 


Columbia University 


There are 
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2. Latin Meters. 


6. Review of 
English-Latin Vocabulary. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York || 























